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* OU OH the following ſtate of our caſe 
« has been drawn up by Mr. Colman, I deſire 
< to be conſidered as equally reſponſible for its 
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Ihe ſubſcriber of this ſhort addreſs appears to me, from the cireum- 
Waadt of his ſituation, an obje& of real pity. By the ſmall hop 
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5 ; : 1 
-which 1 the articles give him in the management, he was fairly diſcharged 
from taking any ſhare in che diſpute, What man therefore in his 
ſenſſes would have enliſted himſelf on either Tide, when he might Win. 
common policy have held the balance between both? When Ltake into 


* "1 tis conſideration the particular eircumſtance of his profelſion, in 0 


ſubmits him to the inſult of party every night he appears upon the 
tage, I am ſorry to find this poor man fo ill qualified to judge for 
- himſelf; or ſo ill provided with friends to adviſe him, Whether he 
has eloſtd with the ſtronger or the weaker faction, yielded to the better 


or been dup'd by the worſe reaſons, ſtill he has made a total and im- 


4 5 plicit ſurrender of his impartiality and independance, and by the proof 
he has thereby given of his fligrarit want of judgment, has unde- 


: 4 j 7 fignedly fixed the worſt of imputations on his colleague, by exhibiting | 


him to the world as a man who is capable of profiting by the exerciſe 


3 5 EY f ſuperior policy, and deriving pattial advantages to þ himſelf F Rp? 
= s eaſineſ and-wealneſ of his friend, : eb 


| E X 1 = Y- " 
85 * Eentertziet a pr per regard br our! reputations, and viched 5 
« to We conſidered as men who held their you auen as 8 gd, = 
T4 28 of their _ (p. 1. 10 2, PR 5 wy SO 
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Many quotations in the. above taſte occur in the pamphlet under 


iS 


; conſideration, upon all which I have one general remark to make; 
wich is, that the Taſertion of theſe tags and ſcraps from plays and 
farees into a piece that would turn pon plain fact and 8 


* 


ment of & company of actor. , 7 $0 d5e 2 Born 


"IF 


t A 
ws cf ike pitti rs the reader. If 70 ; 
vincial phraſes and expreſſions are eſteemed marks of a man's. ruſticity, 
ſuch play-houſe quotations are ſamples of the company he has kept, 
and the ſtudies he has been engaged in: ſuch” flowers of rhetoric are 
very ſuitable embroidery in a love-ſpeech to a young aFreſs, but very 
unbecoming the ſtile of a ſerious appeal to the reaſon and judgment 


of mankind : *tis a ſpecies of learning calculated merely for the latitude - 
of the green-room, and ſavours much more of George Colman the 


>» 
2 


| dramatic author, than of George Colman, Eſquire, whoſe education and 


connexions ſhould have inſpired him with higher ambition than to ſhare | 
in a play-houſe patent, and more pride than to contend for the * | 


3 > hh + off, al; 


* Contempt of flander is indeed an heroick quality, and conſcious 


'< jnnocence is the ſureſt antidote to its poiſon, But theſe are circum- 
„ ſtances, wherein the world has a kind of right to arraign our conduct; 
b not to mention that it requires a very uncommon ſhare of philoſophy | 


< not to. refute malice 10 ſcandal, when we have the means of Juſti- 


* fication in our power.” (p. 15 15 Rn 


- 
% 


* O r k. 


* 


This is a ſample of madetn fine-writing 3 at the firſt view it carries 


with it an air and ſhadow of meaning ; upon examination we diſcover 


nothing. but a Jargon of nonſenſe, falſe grammar, and flat contradiction, 
Contempt of ſlander, ſays he, is an heroic quality, (granted) and conſcious 


luxnocence. is the ſureſt antidote to its poiſon, that is, to the poiſon of this 
B 2 | kerbie 


Keroicquality for he is . a gromtbeta age 5 tha ngenn oo 
will bear no other conſtruction : it follows therefore, that ou 
having pointed ont to us what is the mark and characteriſtic of a hero, 


in the ſame ſentence inſtructs us, both by precept and example, how to 


àuyoid running into ſuch ridiculous extravagancies z and conſicus innocence 


+ 


= _- * is the rule he lays down, But what, if after all, this ſhould only be a 
_ + grammatical inaccuracy, a ſmall aſſault upon Priſcian's head ? Let our 
author take his choice, and plead to either indictment: a ſcholar of 
any ſpirit would moſt probably think the latter imputation the heavieſt ; 
and a manager, who is to fit in judgment upon the productions of all 
the men of genius who lay their.labours: at his feet, will. hold himſelf 
moſt hurt by ſuch a charge; let vs therefore no longer quibble about 


words, but attend to arguments and reaſon. There are circumſtances, 


© quberein the world has a kind of right to arraign our conduct. Here is 
a wonderful diſcovery. in ethics] A.dogma that would have became the 
mouth of Zeno! Of this profound remark let it be remembered that Mr. 
Colman is both author and example. Well! having laid down this Paſtu- 
_ latum, and eſtabliſhed the authority of the world in arraigning our con- 
duct under certain circumſtances, . he tells us in concluſion, that it re- - 
quires uncommon philoſophy pot to refute ſcandal when we have it in 

our power, — The Engliſh 'of this remark I take to be, this — The 
— world is right ſometimes in arraigning our conduct, and a philofopher 
is always right in ſuffering it to be arraigned. — Heroes and philoſophers 
have ever been the ridicule of men of wit, who found it too difficult to 


— copy the virtues of either. But is not this deſcription of philo/aphy pretty 


much the ſame picture he before gave us of heroiſm ; for as the firſt 
part of the ſentence ſtates contempt of ander to be an heroic quality; the 
latter part tells us it is a philoſophical quality? Great powers of reaſoning 
as well as of writing! Behold an advocate exactly ſuited to his cauſe ! 
The matter in * is a a ang 8 _ OY mig 
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The 00e ene is chan the production of a ewele pen, 0 
conveys a ſentiment at once very heroic and very philoſophical; for our 
author has juſt now told us that contempt of ſlander is a quality that 
anſwers to both deſcriptions. Perhaps it is not common for ladies in their 
reſentments to obſerve {6 ſtrict a taciturnity, as Mrs. Vates has impoſed | 
on herſelf; for the aſſures us that her contempt ſhall be mo/# Alm; from 
whence I conclude that this female philoſopher has a conception of com- 
parative degrees of /i/ence, and from an ambition of excelling in the 
moſt amiable quality a woman can poſſeſs, is reſolved that by fo 
ſhall N than any er that e ever was heard. 6-1: 
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46 GEenTLEMEN, : 
e We have publicly expreſſed ourſelves to have been in jured by * 
4 libellous paper left at Slaughter's coffee · houſe; we now apply to ou 
«* for the information you have to- day promiſed by public advertiſement. 
40 concerning the _— Or 8.) 8 
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13 the name of 64 Ct all this Ah and polling 
backwards and forwards of letters and attorneys to aſk a ſimple queſtion 


Fo : | of two gentlemen, who declared (and properly enough) that they would 


give no anſwer to any but perſonal enquiry ? In this tranſaction our 


2 author leans rather move to the philoſopher. ths the Bero; and therein 
be has literally fulfilted his own doctrine; for knowing himſelf incapable | 


of compoſing any thing profeſſedly in abuſe of himſelf, and not at all 


concerned in writing the /bellgus paper. in queſtion, he, relying upon this 
conſcious innocence as the ſureſt antidote againſt the poiſon of beraic qualities, 


wraps himſelf up in a phile/ophical. contempt: of ander; being, content that 


- the lawyer ſhould, ſtand between him and FOO) OS 1. n 
N bys lad between hit nd danger. „ Wil en Hloprog in de 


— 


In the 71th page we read of 9 couple of 3 (aa; expreſinn by: the. 


way only fit for a poulterer) apphying to Mr. P Powell to become a ain 


e wind them of the pataws, Sec, of Cevent gonien theatre... This 


couple \ of. gentlemen, we. find there repreſented to: be #200. inexperienced 


young men, who perhaps. might know, but little. gf the murld, (as natural a 
conſequence of i inexperience as need be) and certajnly could know: natbing of 
the internal management of a theatre. New and curious concluſions ! this 


N couple of gentlemen, or two young men, (call them which you like) being 


totally inexperienced, our cautious author declares doubtingly, and with * 
perhaps, that they might know but little of the world; but he atones bug 


this heſitation, by roundly declaring. that hey certainly could know nothing . 


of the. internal management of a theatre. I was always ſuſpicious that our 


author would be found bold, where he ought, to be. cautious, and timo- 


rous where it became him to be bold. To be ſure experience and know- 
ledge of the world are no bad qualities in the manager of a theatre, but 


if by. chem we are to underſtand an acquaintance with men and 1 manners, 


e > 5 | ; an 
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„ and ER addrefs, 1 am apt to be of JPA | 
(ome theatres are managed without the aſſiſtance of any of theſe talents; _ 
o that had our author reverſed his eonclufion, I ſhould have thought it 
ſafer to have pronounced their youth and inexperience certainly to have ar- 
gued à want of knowledge of the world, (which being ſynonimous terms, 


he could not have riſqued much in the aſſertion) and to have expreſſed Wa | 2 


ſome doubt whether they were totally diſqualified for the internal manage- - 
ment of a theatre; for, if I have a right conception of the internal onera- 
ions of 4 nunaęlr, neither their youth nor their Inexperignce would: aye 
Le any objeAidns*to theſs'gentfemen in ſuch operatibas, #2 1 „ 
Though our * does not exactly tell us what the ingernal mania 
ment of a theatre actually is, yet he tells us what j it is. likes which is ſome 
progreſs towards information, and may perhaps lead to an entire diſco- 5 
very: Fax, if we eonſult the 12th. page, we ſhall find Ar; Colman obſerved | 
. that managing a: theatre was like ſtirring a fire, (conſequently required great 
knowledge of the world) which. euemy man thought be:could- do better than 
any body: elſe. : (Enfy, familiar creature I) Now gentlemen, ſaid be, ( putting 
the poker at tho ſame time into the fire) 7 rhink I. ſtir a fire better than any | 
man in England, Here our information leaves us; but we may fairly 
_ conclude that he did accordingly ſtir the fire, raiſed a mighty flame in a 
moment, and left a confounded Rink for ever. There is another ting 
in the world that firs-a fire almoſt as well as the manager of Covent: 


® garden theatre, and as this thing is deſcribed by Ovid in his Arr e Zur, 


I dare eee mln e an ER) in that en as 
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5 . this mode of ne ups gp it e Mr. "Colinan | is — 9 
mately aequainted, and I: make no doubt principally depended upon it, by 
when ** boaſted of his n in that elegant inne 1; 1 b 
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Wich what 105 he entered upon this eminent ſtation, his own pen 
| ill tell us; and indeed his own praiſe is a ſubje& on which he dwells 


with peculiar pleaſure, and with; t * eee is a rt over 
the n of mankind, 


If he had my afliſtance, he (Mr Porell) aid not doubt of face. 
"OS. .(p 11.) 1 | | | | | ; 1 


AM. Powell declared his opinion that hy would reap more - rake 
tc from a fourth ſhare with Mr. Colman 3 aſſiſtance, than from . A third 
* without him.” (#id.) "0 ä 


60 They ( Meſirs. Harris and Rutherford" had made proper eas 
* concerning Mr. Colman, and found his acceſſion to the partnerfhip TW 
e defirable a circumſtance, that they returned Mr. Powell many peer 
« "ow making 0 W an an in on n Wee = 


4 Repeatedly afured kim of the great we e et upon bse 
<< td their ſcheme, independant of every other conſideration than their 
<< thorough perſuaſion. of the 540 . oh 2 Nr — Nori it in the 


wy ſucceſs of the theatre,” BY . #e# i þ | nn * i 
X ; 3 el 2 13113402 
T begin. to be of Mr. Cum 8 pen x as n e gentlemen,” 
and verily think they were wo inexperienced young men. But is not our , 
author apprehenſive of his argument's proving too much, which is as 
dangerous a proceſs in logick as need be; for if ſo much pains is taken 
to prove the good opinion theſe Q inexperienced young men entertained 
of him, how came he ſo. egregiouſly to forfeit their eſteem ? Freju- 
dices ſo ſtrongly imbibed muſt have required more than common afliduity 
on his fide to remove; and I fancy it will be found that he had recourſe . 


upon this occaſion to Ovid's' r for e a fre, already de- 
1 = 
N E 


t „ 1 


Th diſappointineni and ſurprize theſe ſide muſt have felt, Jen 
_ thiir new affociate came to be known and underftood, put me in mind 
of a ſtory, which is told of an officer of confidtrable” rank and repura- 
tion, who, being in inſtant want of a fervant, was applied to by a very 
good - looking man for his place, and directed by him to the gentleman in 
Vhoſe ſervice he had laſt lived: The officer waited upon this getitleman, 
and finding him a very formal circumſtantial man, and char he was about 
to enter on a tedious and deliberate harangue upon the ſeveral qualities 
ol his ſervant, ſtopt him ſhort, by telling him that, provided the perfor 
in queſtion was but ſober and honeſt, he defired to make no further en- 
 quiry- concerning him, and, as he was exceedingly 'prefied in point of 
time, and muſt have a ſervant immediately, being to leave England the 
next day, he begged the gentleman to give him a ſhort anſwer to thoſe 
two queſtions, and not trouble himſelf to go into any further diſcufiion 
about the matter: © Sir, ſays the gentleman, the man you enquire after is 
I believe perfectly honeſt, and I never ſaw him drunk.“ In conſequence 
of this the ſervant was hired: the next morning before the officer had tiſea 
out of his bed, his chamber door was burft open with ſutprifing viblence, 
the new ſervant enters, and in a raging fit of phrenſy beats and belabouts 
bis defenceleſs maſter in a moſt eruel manner. As ſoon as our officer's 
vounds and bruiſes gave him leave, he betakes himſelf with all haſte” to 
the gentleman of whom he had enquired the character of this frantick 
fellow, and not without ſome heat was beginning to expoſtulate, When 
the gentleman interrupting him, replied, Sir, the man you complain of 
neither drinks nor thieves, but he is, as you rightly obſerve, a down-. 
c right madman. The queſtions you aſked were truly and honeftly an- 
ce ſwered; I am exceedingly ſorry for the beating you have received; 
4 but had your impatience, when you called upon me before, been leſs 
5e peremptory, I could have told you that he had that very morning be- 
r ſtowed upon me Juſt | ſuch a robbing as he has now done upon you.” 


— | Whoever 5 


L 103 


Wboever wiſhes to ſee more proofs 8 our author's band, of his 
8 excellent talents for managing a theatre, may conſult pages 14, 18, 
17, 18, 26. and in p. 41. the reader will find the intimidated manager of 
Drury lane theatre offering to give five hundred pounds a year to the aſſo—- 
ciates of Mr. Colman, to - buy him off from acting as manager. And 
does Mr. Colman ſeriouſly record this circumſtance, as making either 
for Mr. Garrick's honour or his own? Alack-a-day ! it is only telling 
the world that ſagacious manager ridiculed him as much then, as he 
does now. If Mr. Garrick could have bought him off from entering upon 
the idle occupation he ſeems ſo fond of, I fancy it would have been happy 
for our. author, even if he had paid the purchaſe- money himſelf, Misfor- 
tunes that ſpring from folly or obſtinacy, have no claim upon our pity; 
and though. our unfortunate manager complains in the words of Abra- 
ham, in Harlequin' s Invaſion, that SB, happy days are over, when Mr. 
* Gartick. thought ſo, highly of his talents, yet I think he is now not leſs 
ay to make a good bargain with that gentleman, than he was before; 
for if Mr. Colman will article to write a pamphlet, (be it either 4 true or 
falſe fate) in the ſtile and manner of the preſent, in the courſe of every 
year, and each ſeaſon produce, a farce like the Oxonian in Town, I dare ſay 
Mr. Garrick, while he continues manager of Drury- lane theatre, will 
make him a handſome allowance for his pains. In the laſt elegant per. 
formance to which our author's quotation carried me, (viz. that collection 
of attic wit called Harlequin's Inyaſion) I. do indeed find a taylor, who is 
ſaid to look as well without a head as with one, but I ſhould fear that, 
were You, to | rob Mr. Colman. of . his: head, you would 0 bim of = 
only e for wich he deſerves to be valued. * | 


37:1 101 V 4 01 Y 20; IBID 


K 12712092 7 39311 TF 
I have e to a a great many' paſſages wherein our . bs 
his own fame and reputation, I cannot in juſtice omit one particular, 
wherein he has done honour to his 3 Mr: Powell, for in'the 
15th 
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1 page be tells us, that be, (Mr. Powell) ſhowed great Nt, hg 1 
| giving bins the direfion. 


10 his monument of his öde, let enden of his eliodey- dowels 5 
a joint patentee, where, ſpeaking of Mrs. Leſſingham, he declares to Mr. 
Harris a propenſity in himſelf “ 10 hero ber any reaſonable partiality, which, 
(ſays he) I did not doubt was all that would be required.” What a reaſon-: 
able partiality is, or whether any partiality can be ſo, I leave our author 
to explain; but this I am willing to give him credit for; that his pri- 
alities are as reaſonable as any man's. His tenderneſs in not alarming: 
the jealouſy of a friend, ' proceeded no doubt from a generous ſcorn at 
taking any advantages from thoſe irreſiſtable attractions, which nature has 
flung around him, and which though he ſcrupled to employ, he could not 
but be conſcious he poſſeſſed. © If indeed the ambitious fair challenges 
him to appear in the full nn of his mene, the e ine | 
Fords, and”. | | 
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ſeldom be put in practice, for even this chief of the heathen deities had 
ties of a domeſtic nature, which he thought it expedient to pay ſome at- 


tention to: for J uno had fingers, and Jupiter had eyes. 
Dii quoque habent oculos 3 bad pied 
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5e The curtain a draw. op on the 10 of September n with ſeeming, content. . 
< on all ſides, and the moſt entire harmony in the cabinet of the: four 


« kings of Brentford.” (p. 19.) c : NOTE. 
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I wonder if this binforcomene of two 0 of Brentford n more than 
ate to be found in the Rehearſal was amongſt: the valuable additions 
made to that piece by our diſintereſted author, for which he was con-: 
tented to take the nne {moment is) warst 33 * | 
5 e 5 | ol 

But if wy rallies himſelf with fuch Gy he don't | furs his 
. Sande They (Meſſrs. H. and R.) 1 negatives made 
de affirmative. I allowed the truth of that logic; but told them, that botb 
together, like the two letters: in the word VO, (well, now let's hear) 1b 
made butrone negative. [p. 22.} Prodigious ! inimitable ! There's hit fur 
Ait ſon ve, Ne wonder they could never keep terms with him after 
this: let them take care how they play their negatives upon him. Hence 
forward, Gentlemen - Managers, whether your denominations and degrees 
be poets, players, or independant citizens of the world at large, that 
world cannot regret your animoſities ; for had not this event come forth, 
this-incomparable repartee upon the letters xo, ſo far beyond Joe Miller's 
upon thoſe of ox, would probably never have migrated beyond the circle” 

of our author's companions, and conſequently never have oo W 
to the civilized 8 2 of mankind. - 


Having heard this ſtroke of his wit, the brilliant effuſion of his brain, 
take this one ſample of the natural emanations of his heart. I told M. 
Harris, that finding I was become ſo diſagreeable a partner to himſelf and 
Mr. Rutherford, I ſhould retain my:ſbare-on purpoſe to. plague them, (p. 23.) 
An i ingenuous avowal truly! A very candid, liberal, manly principle 
—Surely-an exprefſion ſcarce allowable in a chambermaid; never ought to 
bare dt he mouth of e man of honour or ras TWO , 
to 
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to good ſenſe, as good manners; as void of morality as it is of meaning; 
as well warranted by reaſon, as it is by religion. — [find I can plague you, 
and therefore I vil; © ſhame, ſhame, ſhame! were ſentiments -like 
theſe natural to the heart of man, ſociety would be inſupportable; ſurely 

our author is a diſciple of Hobbes's, for this vile maxim 4omo- homine 
lupus, is the very firſt: principle and baſis of his diabolical doctrine: but 
heaven be thanked, ſuch principles are not common amongſt men, and 
| Wherever they are diſcovered, the abettors and profeffors of them ate 
conſidered. with abhorrence as the peſts and monſters of ſociety, Had 
our author, leſs internal acquaintance with the theatre, and more with the 
church, he would have learned that theſe motives, on which he now 
profeſſes to act, are diametrically contrary to every rule and doctrine of 
Chriſtianity. — But I bluſh to mix ſuch a word with ſuch a work, as 
that I am-reviewing; and I am as much at a loſs as Mr. Colman was, 
why Mr. Rutherford ſhould, upon hearing the declaration in queſtion, 
dwell ſo much on the words manly and gentleman-like ; I declare I cannot 
think what that gentleman could allude to; nothing ſurely that had 
tranſpired from the author of that ſentiment z and I dont wonder that 
Mr. Colman 90k occa/ion to tell e ha. * er never in e yo _ thoſe" 
a a e NN | a 1 
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Hitherto our author has treated us with nothing Bit mock-majeſty;/ | 
| Kings of Brentford and monarchs of the green room: he has now the 
hardineſs to carry us up to the real throne, and introduces into his paltry 
quarrel the moſt reſpectable name on earth. What though a Roman tyrant. 
is recorded to have had ſo vitiated a taſte as to mix with fingers and. 
dancers on a public ſtage, would he falſely argue from ſo contemptible 
an example, that the unworthy concerns of a diſcordant theatre can find 
entrance and entertainment in a royal breaſt, replete with ſentiments of 
the moſt elevated nature? Yet to this great and excellent perſonage has 
= - . "es 


14 1 


he the confidence to appeal. Your been reſeniment: does got terriſy 
*.me, (ſays. he) nor ever ſhall, while I know I can juſtify my conduct 
„to our Royal Maſter, the lord chamberlain, and the public; to all 
« whom I am very willing to ſubmit it.“ (p. 26.) Incredible aſſurance ! 
Here we find His Majeſty, my lord chamberlain, and the mob made 
Joint referees. ' He profeſſes that he continues to act in the capacity of 
manager merely to plague his aſſociates in the patent, and yet dares to 
appeal to the juſteſt monarch upon earth for the clearneſs and equity of 
his intentions. What effrontery is this, to think that the perſon in the 
world who moſt abhors the motive, can approve the action which ſprings 
from it! Tis like the ſhameleſs chicanery of that lawyer, who pleaded 


an intent to rde in ner to en 0 Aon of ee ee 
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1 over 50 3 wh 4 page, as his I — not chuſe nnn : in the 
25th we are told that tbe play of Cymbeline was reſumed and — by' 
the expreſs command of Their Majeſties, to whoſe royal orders it would appear 
an indirett affront to diſcontinue a performance ſo likely to redound 19 the intereſt 
and credit of the theatre. Behold how faſt he improves in familiarity ; 
making that Great Perſonage now a party, whom before he had made 
only a referee: and this becauſe the play was likely, as he ſays, to 
redound to the intereſt and credit of the theatre. What connexions, in 
the name of wonder, has his mind framed between that Perſonage and 
the intereſts of the theatre? Yet we find this idea repeated in the ſame - 
page, where, ſpeaking. ſtill of the above play, our author ſays, that 
tbere was a great demand for places againſt any future repreſentation it; 10 
to rept᷑ut the duty incumbent on us to teſtify the utmoſt reſpe to the Royal Order, 
by wwhich it had been revived at our theatre, Were ever duty to a King and 
a demand for places in a play-houſe, reſpect to Royal Orders and pro- 
ſpects of a full houſe ever jumbled and confounded together in the ſame 


n and ſentiment before this ? And to add to this indecorum, the 
= firſt 
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firſt W propoſition is evidently kia up by: the hopes of full. 

boxes, and duty and reſpect to the Royal Orderis brought in with Not 
to repeat——conſequentially as it were, and as an auxiliary only. e I 
let us drop this ſubject, and turn to ſomething leſs ſerious. .. 


In this view I ſhould think nothing ran alpen our ee. better than 
ſelecting a few flowers of Mr. Colman's oratory, which, when bound toge - 
ther, will make a moſt precious noſegay of elegance. Take a few of the 
following ſea- phraſes, collected from the ſchools of Wapping and Deptford. 
Me hope fiill to be favoured with the proſperous gale of public favour. (Fa- 
voured with public favour ; elegant tautology) and although it is not eafy 
to keep the helm in. ſuch a boiſterous ſea, yet we hope,” by' plain ſailing; to be 
able to run before the wind, and that the ſhip will live in a ſtonm. [p. 62.] 
What a chaos and confuſion of foul and fair weather! The whole ele- 
ment ſeems in a ſtate of diſtraction, as if all the witches in Macbeth had 
_— up a GE" in our poor author's —_— imagination, n 
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Here we are. af pool afar. 4 4 0 ee ee e 
the ſhip is in a ſtorm, and the pilot can ſcarce keep the helm, yet by'plain' 
failing the runs before the wind, like a wherry upon the Thames. Would 
not any man conclude from all this, that our author knew as much of 
writing as he does of ſailing, and as much of ſailing as he does of flying. 
Take another ſample in the fame taſte T was embarked on a ſea of 
troubles, and was reſolved to make way, if poſſible, with chearfulneſs and 
reſolution. [p. 17. ver. fin.] Here are the. ſame metaphors and the 
ſame tautology z for, as in the firſt inſtance he hoped to be favoured: with” 
the public favour ; in the ſecond caſe, he is: rſalvad to make ua Wirk 
reſolution: the concluſions naturally to be drawn from theſe pleonaſms 
| t are, 


are, firſt; Tha 


favairite 


reſolution, 


| * And [ now requeſt it as a favour, that all which bath paſſed on 


« this ſubje& may be buried in ſilence and oblivion.” (p- . 
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of the public ; and, ſecondly, that being eres 
he muſt be a very reſolure fellow. 
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with 
1 fay, theſe would be the 


inferences naturally to be drawn, what ſhall we ſay, if neither of theſe 

- concluſions ſhall be found to take place in the perſon of our author ? 
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This is a paſſage in a letter from our author to Mr. Rutherford ; and 


though it does not ſtrike one at firſt fight, that publiſhing 


to the 


world is the direct way of burying it in ſilence and oblivion, yet I dare ſay 


the event vill prove that he could not have followed à moræ pert 
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1 believe a man would make a pretty many gueſſes about this /e. 
piece of Jo ſerious a caſt, before he could ſuppoſe it to refer to the farce of 
the Oxonian in Town, ; A petty piece, which preſents | us with the evening's 
amuſements of a young ſtudent, in his excurſions from the univerſity, 
laudably ſpent in the faſhionable recreations of whoring and gaming. The 
ſcene of theſe frolicks is very properly laid in Covent-garden, and the 
worthy perſonages of the drama are excellently well ſuited to the latitude 
of that place; the ladies being all common proſtitutes, and the gentlemen, 
with the exception of one only, Iriſh ſharpers, rogues, bawds, bailiffs, and 
Pick-pockets: : fo that, as in the piece now under review, inſtead of meet- 
ing a true ſtate of differences between managers, we are preſented with an 
abſolute theatrical atalantis; in like manner the farce in queſtion adjourns 
the ſtage to the Shakeſpear tavern at the next door, and with ſuch par- 
tiality for the looſe. pleaſures that are to be met with in that houſe of re- 
Creation, that one ſhould think our author was upon extraordinary terms 
with his next door neighbour. For in tliis ſerious little piece; the author 
has kindly laid open to the youth of both ſexes, thoſe myſterious rites, 
which are celebrated to Bacchus and Venus, within the many templespe- 
culiarly dedicated to thoſe two deities, which abound in ſuch numbers 
under thoſe piazzas, where the ſcene of action lies, and whoſe doors ſtand 
ſo commodiouſly open, and altars blaze ſo temptingly to the wiſhful 
Fehool-boy or prentice, as he paſſes by. How difficult, if not impracti- 
cable, is his eſcape now rendered, when he comes from the theatre with 
an imagination decently and -warmly. impreſt with theſe; intoxicating 
ſcenes. of diſſipation and delight; when he ſees the glaſs circulated with 
fuch gaiety, his ears tingling with.the joyous ſounds of the catehes the - 


wr an the hurdy- gurdies; _ his heart throbbing with deſire at the 
bew-itching 
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banitihing forms of the women, their wanton airs «aa attitudes, their 
kiſſes, their dances, and their diſcourſe!. Did. our author flatter himſelf that 
he could wipe out theſe rooted impreſſions with the cold moral ſentence, 
that concludes the whole, uttered by the mouth of a woman of plea- 
be and perhaps never reaching the ears of one half of the audience, 
from the variety of noiſes which accompany the finiſhing ſpeech of every 
play No, ne may depend on it, the poiſon, has long before this 
27777 che v viens of many of his unhappy. hearers, as the diſorders conſe- | 
queptl; al thereof probably will do into their bones; and it is as little in 

the power of one period of e it will be for que ae phyſic 
to diſperſe the pl econ. V 4 
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Out younger hats find —— dat to a play ow ads Chbols | 
of Eton, Weſtminſter, Hackney, Marybone; and the numberleſs aca- 
demies this city ſwarms with, are here ioſtructed and initiated in the 
courſes they are to follow when they come to the univerfities, which in- 
deed bath in: the pralogue and throughout the piece, are! painted more 
like brothels; than ſeats of piety and learning: fut ſuch, it is to be hoped, 
egi dcn nil you be bunte T rar 400h ett 2id Haft 
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ec: as aſk the author of chiſtfornes; fthe'day edetien: whether 
Pits has upon his liſt one ſingle afing play, where women of abandoned 
Characters like thoſe in his piece, art introduced merely for wanton 
purpoſes j and if the perpetratiom of ſuch bpen debauchertes with them 
is admitted to paſs with impunity 8 The Jo oſe fcthes between Antonio 
and Apuiliua, are always ſuppreſied in the repreſentation of Venico Fre- 
rod; and it is wol! known they were wrote by a needy poet; to flatter 
the” vices. of a ate monareh, and t ſatyrize the famous Antony 
Earl of Shaftefbüry, chen ig an ill odour! at court. Whores, ke ghoſts, 


1 opo ie without" che utmoſt caution and 
Sent, reſerve, 


ew; and only for. very peculiar 1 and in einn by. 3 7 4 
_ cumſtances, . Milwood, in George Barnell, is a character that would g 1 1 
às hear to put the vice of fornication out of faſhion, as would vir b 1 ; ö \- 
tation of the Lock Hoſpital. The intrigue of Mirabel with Lamar 
in the Juconſtant, is attended with immediate puniſhment. Many other 
examples might be cited. But how in the name of all char s virtuous, is „ K 
our author's young Oxonian diſgrac'd or chaſtiz'd for his wanton exceſſes © 
with women of pleaſure? His paſſion for the gaming table indeed ma 
be damped, by diſcovering what a crew of ſharpers he had got . 
league with; but I don't recollect any occurrence ti put him out of 


* 


humour with the ladies. Lacy indeed had like to have trepanned him i 
into marriage; but that eſcape would in the reaſon of things rather tend ® 1 — 
to fix: him in looſe and vicious attachments, as being a ſyſtem of fs || v8 
thing elſe: the only champion on the fide of virtue therefore is bend 1 


Knowell ; his character, indeed, is ſome counterpoiſe to the ſtale of vice; 
Pictures of friendſhip, as they ate che moſt pure, are perhaps the moſt 
bie, alas“ our 


pleaſing of any the ſtage can hang forth to our view j bine, 
author has enviouſly contrived to daſh even KnowelP's' virtues with & 
blemiſh, by making him u ſuitor to the ſiſter of his friend, and the 41 
fullying the dene n ane ene 152 9570 17 5 
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dents, i beta) true, ee candid, gay in this particular ; per- 
fectly generous with reſpe& to Oxford ? Ought the” fon to Wound the | 
vitals of his alma mater? And is he aware to what dangerous extent 
ſuch a parricidal act may be carried? When he was led trembling 
upon the ſtage by his colleague Mr. Powell, to anſwer to the complaints 
of the offended Iriſh, could he have noquitred himſelf, had his fellow ſtu- 
„ | 1 | | "dents 
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. The repucathns of nt iv'a cava 
ond cra of the higheſt and moſt ſacred importance? The welfare of ithe * 
rifiog generation, atid'the reputation of the preſent, in a manner is in their - Rh 
k: ping: to them the ſeiences look for their proficients, aud re far 2 
he. ..oreors ;, our laws, our liberties, and the bleſſings af our happy | 
ilitution, are ht my there firſt to be known, but from thence are] 
to be:defended: Rut I aſk pardon | my warmth. aan benen 
a defence that il become an abler advocate: I bluſh when I ſee bnd, 
micul chargebers brought upon the ſtage; but I burn when I hear chem 
leainpobned *Gowns and ſquare caps, hitherto the apparels only of con 
jurors, are nom tranſplanted from our univerſities to equip Mr. Wood- - 
ward for a prologue. A prologue did I call it? But I will not give it 
a Hard name, though it beſtows ſo many upon thoſe to whom that dreſs 
exeluſively ſhould. belong. And let it be remembered, that more parti- 
cularly in the prologue the poet is, generally ſuppoſed to ſpeak in perſon 
are then all cheſe offences to be palliated by one er tag at the 


haps chan any vob e — 
I 4:muſt-now'takie my leave of our 1 by declaring to him and to 
the world, that impartiality, and not prejudice, has drawn theſe "ro. 
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from me: and that I ſhall gladly embrace any opportunity his 
may give me of atoning for the ſeriouſneſs. of this rebuke, when. either 
his, heagky, or. his pen, ſhall afford. me a worthy” ſubject for applauſe, ** 


Under government I reſpect the ſtage as ſecond only to the pulpit. — 
But 1 will for ever take up arms, as the friend of human. nature, aint, 8 
every publication that tends to corrupt the honeſt, or to ſeduce the ". 
in, CO ERS oh "OT „ ihe tbo a. 
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